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{ Centinued from No. 11.) 


« One morning Eugene fliewed me a letter 
he had received, which recalled him to England. 
He faid it came from a gentleman who was his 
guardian, and whom he was bound to obey. 
‘There were fome fentences in the letter, which 
were couched in fuch terms as led us both to 
think, that when the writer talked of forming 
improper connexions, by remaining too long in 
one place, he alluded to our intimacy. 

«« Eugene at firft declared he would not obey 
the mandate, and that he had long enough fub- 
mitted to the centroul and caprice of thofe 
whom he really believed had no right to direct, 
or take any part in his condu&t. As to myfelf, 
I was totally iicapable of giving advice; but 
there was no occalion} M. Du Frene decided 
for us. He alfo had received a letter on the 
fame fubjeét, and Eugene’s fate was determined. 
If ever there was a moment in which my love 
for M. Du Frene was abated, it was. when he 
peremptorily told him he mult not delay his de- 
parture. I felt as if I had received a blow, 
which deprived me of all my faculties; nor 
could all the affurances of .Eugene’s faith and 
everlafting love reconcile me to the idea of lof- 
ing him. I confidered his departure as the de- 
privation of all my happinefs ; nor could all the 
admonitions of madame calm my feelings. In- 
deed thofe dear parents lamented his lajs almoit 
as much as myfelf; and when the day arrived 
on which he was to take his leave, I fcarce 
know which of us were moft concerned. 


« M. Du Frene prefied him to his heart, and 
conjured him never to ferget friends to whom 
he was fo dear; and madame faid a thoufand 
kind and affectionate things tohim. As to my- 
felf, I ftood like the picture of defpair; and 
when Eugene preffed me to his bofom, I felt 
asif my whole exiftence was at an end, and I 
could not articulate a fentence., Ah! too juft 
was my prefentiment that we fhould never meet 
again. He promifed to write, and (if poflible) 
to return; but never, from that fad hour, did 
we hear or fee any more of him; and from that 
time happinefs feemed to haye fled with my loft 
Engene. 


* M. Du Frene was a politician. What 
grief did that circumftance occafion to madame! 
We ufed all our perfuafions to keephim at home, 
and to take no part in the broils which began: 
to be very general; but it was to no purpofe 
ihat we urged him to be neuter; He was too 


* 





much attached to his king to bear quietly the 
difaffe€lion which prevailed, and every where 
began to fpread itfelf. All our entreaties were 
ufed in vain; a whole year pafled in this un- 
pleafant ftate, and no intelligence of Eugene 
arrived to footh the tedious hours, rendered 
ftill more irkfome by-M. Du Frene’s frequent 

uarrels and wneafinefs, by the melancholy 
which always pervaded his countenance, and 
the continual dread we were under of lome new 
calamity happening to the ftate. 

‘© In this diftreffed condition we continued 
till fhe fatal tenth of Auguft, 1792; that era 
of everlafting difgrace to the French nation, 
when Paris was deluged in human gore. On 
that fad day M. Du Frene had gone from home 
early in themorning, and had been vainly endea- 
vonring to perfuade madame Du Frene that her 
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fears were needlefs, wher a lottd knocking at | 
& 


the door, and a tumult, made me venture to 
look through the window; when, ah! how 
does my foul ficken at the remembrance! I faw 
my ever-dear, my more than parent’s head, 
ftuck upon a pike, reeking and clotted with 
blood! I uttered,a fcream, and hid my eyes 
with my hands; when madame Du Frene com- 
ing to my affiftance, ditcovered the dreadful ab- 
ject which had occafioned my terror! She 
gave a piercing fcream, which, methinks, now 
vibrates on-my ¢ar; and dtopped fenfelefs on 
the floor. 

“¢ Greatly as I was affected, Lexerted my- 
felf to affiit and recal her to life, which it was 
fome time before fhe fhewed any figns of. 
Whien the, in fome degree, recovered, fhe ob- 
ferved a profound filence upon the fubjeé of 
the horrible fight we had both of us but too 
plainly feen. Her fighs, indeed, were. deep 
and bitter; but it feemed as if the could nor 
bear to name the fhocking circumf{tance which 


occafioned them, and to which the mutt have | 


been witnefs. We'had fcarce time to recollect 
ourfelyes, and my dear madame Du Frene 
thewed but little figns of animation, when fome 
of ‘our friends aflembled at our houte, and earn- 
eftly entreated we would lofe no time in making 
our efcape, if we wifhed to avoid the cruel fate 
which fome of thofe deareit to us had expe- 
rienced. Weneither of us feemed fafficiently 
interefted to prolong our wretchednefs, or at- 
tend to their remonitrances, and we appeared 
rather to with for death than to avoidit; but 
our friends ufed fuch prefling folicitations, and 
begged fo earneftly, that we would leave Paris 
with them, that_we began (though reluctantly) 
to put up our valuables, and to prepare for our 
departure, Little as I cared for life, or had any 
profpect to invite its continuance, yet the name 
of England founded with a {weet fenfation. A 
thoufand tender ideas were affotiated with that 
dear country ; ard the fond remembrance of 
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rows that encompaffed me. I joined my endea« 
vours to roufe madame Ju Frene from her Ie- 
garthy of woe, and to fly whillt it was yet in 
our power; and having fucceeded, we left P4- 
ris that night, and travelled with as much ex 
pedétion as the French carriages could make 
till we got to Boulogne, where we found the 
town crowtled with emigraris, waiting to crofs 
the water. 

‘When the wind was fait, and the veffels 
were ready, we were hurried down to the quay 
in fuich numbers, and put on board in fo much 
confufion, that I was unfortunately feparated 
from my dear madame Du Frene, and put on 
board of a merchantman. 

“As foon as I found myfelf feparated from 
Ker, I entreatéed, atid offered largely to the cap- 
tain if he would fet me on fhore again; but 
he was deaf to all my cries, ard faid he would 
not lofe a moment. My mifery was not to be 
defcribed! I found myfelf encompafled by 
{trangers ; and what was worfe, I underitood 
we were to be fet on fhore on the Welch coaft. 

*s As to the fate of madame Wu Frene, from 
that hour to this, I have remained im total ig- 
norance about it; and it has been an ever- 
laiting caufe of forrow to me! 


“© We landed iri Milford-Haveri, at a place 
which appeared almoft uninhabited ; and con- 
fitted énly of an inn and a few houfes. It 
might be cénfidered as a bathing-place, but of 
little refort. I fixed my refidence in a fmail 
lodging near th@fea, to which my eyes were in- 
ceflantly turned, in the hope of feeing fome veff= 
el which might bring Madame Du Fre: he 


© to the 


fame fpot. 


“ Molt of the people, who larided #ith me, 
difperfed to sifferent parts of England; but as 
{ could think of no place to prefer to th’s, I 
thought it beft, for the prefent, to remain where 
Iwas. I was attended by a young woman of 
the village, named Mary Morgan; the was neat, 
and well behaved ; and [ pafled moft of my time 
int wandering with her on the Beach. I wifhed 
to go to London, as the moft likely place to 
hear of Madamé Du Frene ;-but I was afraid te 
go there sione, there not being in that vaft 
metropolis one perfon with whem I could claim 
acquaintatice. 


‘It happened one evening that, as I was 
walking upon the Beach with Mary, I perciev- 
ed mylelf obferved by a good-logking man, who 
appeared to be about forty years of age, and 
who feemed to eye me with uncommon attenti- 
on. There was fomething in -his perfon and 
mauners, which not only attraéted my notice, 
but alfo my partiality. Our eyes met; and, as 
I was ftandins (tii on the Beach, J was not dit- 
pleafed at being accofted by hin: with fome ge- 
neral obfervations upon the place we were ix, 


Kugene played round my. heart amidft the for- { aud the 2a prefpect, &e. 
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& The next day we met upon the fame fpot, 
when our converfation was again renewed. We 
talked on various fubjeéts, and he told me his 
Mame was Thoranby ; that he lived in London, 
and generally came every fummer to fome 
place of this kind for the benefit of {ca-bathing, 
and to be retired. : 

* Upon his faying that he lived in London, I 
imprudently replied, ‘ that of all places I with- 


ed to go there; at the fame time telling him. 


that part of my hillory which had feparated me 
fom my more than mother, and my ardent with 
to find her again.’ 


“ He feemed pleafed with the affeCtionate du- 


pliments on my extreme fenfibility, he faid, © he 
had a fitter in London, who would, he was 
fure, be happy to receive me; and would unite 
her enjeavours to mince in order to difcover 
Madame Du Frene.’ How did my heart over- 
fiow with gratitude at this unexpected invitati- 
on! Young and unacquainted as I was with the 
atts of men, I haftily accepted his offer; and, 
indeed, my joy and impatience to begin my 
journey was too confpicuous to be concealed. 
Accordingly it was agreed, that he fhould fet 
our on the next day. in order to prepare his 
fifter for my ‘arrival ; and that in three days af- 
ter I fhould follow with Mary, who had agreed 
to accompany me to London. 


‘s Nothing cou! exceed my eagernefs and im- 
patience for the arrival of the day og which I was 


proper reft, and none at all for refiection. The 
hope of meeting my dear Madame Du Frene, 
together with that fecret with which ftill glow- 
ed in my bofom ef-hearing fomething of Eu- 
gune, was cherifhed with fuch fond imaginati- 
on, that I had almoit realized my withes to a cer- 
tainty ; and when we entered London, my fancy 
had formed fo many fair ideas, by which I was 
wholly engroffed, that I hardly attended to the 
aftonifhed exclamations of poor Mary, at the 
fight of the ftreets, number of people, carria- 
ses, &c.-Ke. which to me, who had lived fo long 
iu Paris, was nothing extraordinary ; but when 
the carriage drove up to a very magnificent houfe 
in Portland-Place, my heart felt an unufual op- 
preifion; and, for the firft time, fuggefted to 
me the impropriety of following to London a 
perfon of whom I knew fo little ; however, re- 
fleétions of this kind were now too late. The 
chaife flopped ; the bell was rung, and two foot- 
men, in fplendid liveries, ufhered me through 
the hall, up a ftone faircafe. 


“ My aftonifhment increafed as I afcerded 
the fteps. Mr. \ horanby had told me he lived 
in a handfomne houfe in London ; but 1 had no 
idea it was fo fuperb, {till lefs that his fifter liv- 
ed in this elegant ftyle. I fancied there muft 
lave been fome miftake, and a variety of re- 
fiections rufhed with rapidity upon my mind, 
and a thoufand forebodings, of I knew not what, 
agitated me#fo much, that I fancied I did not 
hear diftincdlly whom the fervant addreffed. 


‘¢ Mr. Thoranby ‘who then made his appear- 
y pp 


; 
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ance) by the appellation of * my Lord ;’ but | 


when he approached to receive rac, with a ma- 
lignant {mile of exultation, my heart died with- 
in me, and I faintly exclaimed, ‘ Iam betray- 
ed.’ 





Tt was int vain that his Lordthip endeavour- | fend you down fo an old abbey in Cumberland, 
ed to footh me, after having acknowledged that | 
he had deceived me refpe@ting his having a fift- 


er, as well as his name and rank: I at once faw 


_my ruined fituation; andI exclaimed on the 


cruelty of his conduct, demanding immediate 


_releaic. tie pleaded the molt ardent love, pro- 


telting that he could not live without me. Find- 


_ing-me deaf to bis vows, and refolute in my 


. . + 4 ‘ 
determination, this wretched Lord Oakendale 
confeffed ‘to me that he was a marricd man! 


“Yes, my dear Laura,‘ fays he, you 
fhould pity rather-than condemn a marywho is 
united to a woman for whom he can conceive 


_nothihg but averfion, and who is in no refpe& 
ty Lexpreffid ; and. after paying me fome com. | VONNNS : ne ye: 
P Ais ar hee. | caleulated for domeftic happinetfs,whilft hisheart 


is enraptured by your wirtues, and abfolutely de- 
voted to your fervice; nothing but this prior 
tye fhould prevent me from inftantly offering 
you my vows at thealtar Let me, therefore, 
lovelicit of woman! fecure to you any other 


_ contract which fhall be equally binding, and a 
_ moft facred promife to marry you the very mo- 
| ment it is in my power.’ 


I had fearce patience to hear him to the 
| end.—* Marry me! I replied ; 


is it poffible that 


| your vanity can fauggeft fuch an idea? Did you 
i t 


bring me here to dazzle me with your fplendor, 


| as a means to gain mie to your purpofe ? When 


I firft became acquainted with you, it was your 
age which fecured my confidence; and now 
that I find you are fuch 2 depraved charaéter—.’ 


| | was proceeding ; but I found I had touched 
, ey P 8 
to fet out; amd I fearce gave myfelf time for 


| fult. me thus. 


a ftring the moit difcordant to his ear, that of 


his age. 

“ Peace, madain,’ faid he; © nor dare to in- 
Age, indeed! know filly girl, 
that you are in my power; and if you provoke 
that power, I warn you to take the confequence,’ 


| With thefe words he haftily quitted the room, 


leaving me to reflect upon my diltrefled fitua- 


| tion, with the aditional torment of felf-accufa- 


tion for having brought myfelf into his power. 
«¢ During two whole days | faw nothing of his 


lordthip, though I learned “from Mary (who 


| to leave it. 





was ftill allowed to attend me) that he was in 
the houfe, and that all the fervants had orders 
to obey me in every thing, except aflifting me 
She hkewife informed me, that 
lady Oakendale was no further from London 
than Hampftead. Various were my conjectures 
upon his conduct. Sometimes I thought he 
would relent, and give me my liberty ; at others, 
that he was only meditating further mifchief, 
I had no hope of making my efcape; for the 
rooms I was allowed to occupy were not in the 
front of the houfe, and only looked into a clofe 
paved cou:t, from whence I could not poflibly 
get out, were I to attempt the windows. My 
mind was harrafled by ficeplefs nights and con- 
tinual fatigue. 

“On the third morning lord Oakendale en- 
tered the apartment ; he fhewed fome degree of 
compaflion at my pale and altered looks; and 
then faid, * You have foolifhly rejeCted all my 
offers; but furely that muit ‘proceed from a 
hafty judgment, and becaufe you have not well 
contidered them. “However, as I cannot bring 


myfelf to part with you entirely, [ have thought 
of a plan which will give you an opportunity of 
confidering my offers more deliberately ; and 
let me add, with lefs haughtinefs. I mean to 


| 





_ except fer change of horfes. 





with Mary to accompany you, or any other of 
my domeitics whom you may. prefer. It ig 
true, you will be but ill accommodated ; but 
for that you may thank your own obftinacy, and 


you will there have leifure tocconfider my pros 


pofals with the attention they deferve.’ ! 
‘¢'The idea of an.abbey made me fhudder; 
ut when I confidered I fhould be réléafed fron 
my prefent prifon, and that he faid not a word" 
of going with ine, I thought it moft prudent to 
diflemble ; I therefore told him, in a milder 


| tone than I had fpoken before, that I was ready 


to follow whitherfoever my deftiny fhould lead 
me; that I chofe Mary for my companion, and 
that I would confider of what he had faid with 
more moderation. Afmile of approbation fat 
upon his countenance as I uttered the laft fen. 
tence. Hetook me tenderly by the hand, and 
faid, ‘then I will inftantly order the carriage 
to be got ready; and, having affured him it 
fhould not wait for me, he quitted me to give 
the neceflary qrders, 

« The moment he was gone, a gleam of fatise 
faction overfpread my mind at the idea of leav4 
ing that deteited houfe. At the fame moment 
a tranfitory regret occurred at the thoughts of 
leaving London ; that London, to which I had 
haftened with fuch rapidity, and which proba- 
bly contained all that was moft deat to me; yet, 
to gain, in fome degree, my liberty, and to leave 
lord Oakendale was my firft object; and I res 
folved to make n@ more hafty determinations ; 
nor even attempt to make my efcape without a 
great deal of deliberation and’ circumfpection, 
Mary confented to accompany me; but it was 
evidently with reluctance. The fptendor of 
lord Oakendale’s eftablifhment had attraéted her 
admiration, and fhe wifhed to ftay longer and 
fee more; but fhe was a ferlifi uninformed 
creature, and on that fcore I excufed her; and 
thinking fhe wasa more trufty companion than 
any lord Oakendale could furnith me with, I 
preflzd her to accompany me; at the fame tims 
giving her fome money for the fervices fhe had 
already done me, and in order to fecure her fue 
ture fidelity; we therefore ftepped into the 
carriage, which I found was loaded with provis 
fions, that we might have no occafion to ftop, 
We were attend 
ed by two fervants on horfe-back, and fuch 
precautions taken, that it would have been in 
vain to have meditated an efcape. How are 
dently did I with to be attaeked by robbers, as 
the only means I could forefee of gaining my 
liberty ; but no fuch good fortune happening, 
we, after a fatiguing journey, arrived at Oakene 
dale-abbey.” And here Laura continued to res 
late all the terrors ihe had experienced in that 
place, as well as the manner of her efcapingy 


‘mot omittiiig to inform Ms. Greville the cire 


cumitauce of her finding the letter-cafe fhe had 
iven to Eugene. 

When fhe had finifhed her ftory, Mrs. Gree 
ville faid, “« Indeed, my dear young lady, your 
{tory is replete with uncommon circun.{tances 
of diltrefs ; and f am as much interefted by it, 
asl am furprifed and ertertained. If your ap- 
pearance prejudiced me in your favour, yout 
uncommon futicrings and merit intitle you to 
my regard and protection, which you may be 
affured of poffefling as long as you are difpofed 
to continue under iy roof, 
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 T have (continued the good lady) a nephew, 
who is married to a very amiable woman; his 
name is Sir George Orland, and they pafs great 
part of the vert with me; you.will, I am fure, 
like each other, and if you pay them a vifit in 
Tondon, they*will protect you from the attempts 
of lord Oakendale, a3 well as affilt your inquiries 
concerning thofe fo defervedly dear to. you,” 

Laura could not find words fufficient to thank 
Mrs. Greville for her extreme kindnefs; and, 
having exhaufted the effufions of her grateful 
heart, fhe began afking Mrs. Greville fome 
queftions as to what the knew, or had ever 
heard, relating to Oakendale-abbey. | 

“ Why,” returned Mrs. Greville, when 
you named Oakendai¢.abbey, as having refided 
there, I confefs I fhuddered at the idea; never- 
thelefs 1 would not have you fuppofe that I be- 
lieve in any of the idle reports current ia the 
neighbourhood 5 for they are carried to a degree 
of abfurdity and fuperftition beyond ail credit. 
When they tell you of men and wonien being 
feen carrying their heads in their hands, and of 
monitrous eyes logking through the windows 
flaming with fire, one is titore inclined to laugh 
at {uch idie tales than to be alarmed by them. 
But I muft own I have long fufpected there was 
fome my{cry to be unfolded at the abbey; but 
of what nature I cannot even’ guefs. "Fhe fur- 
prifing things you witneffed there confirms this 
belief, and I with it were ferioufly inveftigated. 

‘s It is now many years fince I faw the infide 
of the abbey ; and it was by no means a fit re- 
fidence for the fair inhabitent whom I went to 
vifit; it muft be now iifinitely worfe, and a 
frightful place to fend a young perion to! I on- 
ly wonder how. you could fupport yourfelf un- 
der fuch circumftances; aid it is like the reft 
of lord Oakendale’s conduét.” 

“© My dear Madam,” faid Laura, * I under- 
ftand the abbey had not been inhabited fince the 
memory of any perfon now living ; who then 
could you go there to vifit ?” 

‘s Indeed,” replied Mrs. Greville, «I cought 
to explain mytelf ;- for what I faid muft feem as 
mylterious as any of the ftories which are relat- 
ed. I went to fee a piture of the prefent lord’s 
mother, which, upon fome family feuds, was 
fent down to this abbey as a punifhment, or ra- 
ther mortification, to the perfon it reprefented. 
It was allowed to be an uncomimonly and well- 
finithed picture, and was done by an Italian 
mafier ; and the fweetnefs of the countenanc2 
exceeded any I ever faw, except that Iam tiow 
behelding !” 

Laura bowed her thanks for the compliment, ' 
and afked Mrs. Greville ‘“ if the picture did 
not hang in a room which fhe defcribed; and 
if it was not in the Vandyke tafte ?” 

Mrs. Greville replied, ** that it was, and was 
a beautiful full length portrait.” : 

“* Yes,” faid Laura, “ it was in that room 
that I difcovered the letter-café; and I ean 
never be perfuaded but Eugene muft have been 
in that apartment; for I think {fhe added, with 
a figh) he would not have parted with it to any 
one elfe.” (3% 

« That is, indeed,” faid Mrs. Greville, “a 
very extraordinary circumftance, and which 
time only can difcover, and will, 1 have no 
doubt ; for depend upon it, my dear, you will 





live to fee the clouds difperfe, which at prefent | 


| feem to hang over you; and you will one day 


meet with the reward your merit deferves.— 
In the meanwhile make yourfelf eafy under my 
protection ; and wait with patience. the will of 
that all.wife difpofer of events, who never de- 
ferted the innocent, and who is a Father to the 
fatherlefs.” . 

Laura faid flie had every reafon to be grate- 
ful to Providence, who had, in fo many’ in- 
ftances, fhewn a manifeft interpofition in her 
favour, and nevér more than by placing her un- 
der the protection where fhe now felt herfelf fo 
happily fituated} ahd in which fecure afylum 
we will, for the prefent, leave her, and return to 
give fome account of lord Oakendale, who, on 
arriving at thé abbey, and finding Laura had 
efcaped, became eutrageous, and almoit frantic 
with difappoiniment. 

Mary was interrogated with violence and fuf. 
picion; as an accomplice in the plan; but fhe 
declared her innocence with fo much fimplicity, 
that his lordfhip’s anger at length gave way to 
belicf, and he confented to her entreaties of be- 
ing fent back again into Wales. 

_ His difappointment added ftefl: fuel to his 
paffion and his refentment; for he vowed ven 
geatice on the poor devoted Laura, fhould’ ke 
ever get her again into his hands, of which he 


" entertained but little doubt ;, knowing that with- 


out either horfe or carriage, or any one to-af- 
ft her, the could not have eicaped far from 
the village ; and that, by bribes and promifes, 
he fhould very foon have her again in his power. 
He determined to fleep that night at the Ab- 
bey, in the fame bed which had been o¢cu- 
pied by Laura and Maty. Ancther was fitted 
up in an adjoining room for his fervant. 

It was the firft time in his life he had ever 
been in the Abbey. He thought it horrible and 
loomy; and he would have felt fome com- 
paffion for Laura, for having been configned to 
fuch a place, had not her recent flight iteeled 
his heart with refentment, and fhut every a- 
venue to pity. : 

The idea of fupernatural appearances had 


never, fince he was a child, diftur bed his ima- | 


gination ; he therefore, divetted of all fear, 
compofed himielf to take a refrething portion 
of fleep, in order to be the better enabled to 
make a more vigilant purfuit after Laura the 
tiext day. He had not, however, been in bed 
two hours before he was very much furprifed 
by a foot-ftep,and alow murmuring voice, whieh 
appeared to be not far diftiant. He called his 
fer vant. 

The poor mati readily obeyed the fummo ns, 

for he had been equally alartncd. He entered the 

room pale and trembling, and was going to re- 
late his fears ;. but lord Oakendale felt his va- 
lour return, and being afhamed to confefs his 
fright to -his fervant, he only faid there were 
rats in the honfe; talked loud, dluftered, and 
ordered his fervant to return to his bed. 

In about an hour the fteps and the voice was 
heard again. ‘The idea that Laura was conceal. 
ed in fome part of the Abbey occuring to his 
mind, he haftily called up his fervant, and or- 
dering him to bring lights, he prepared himfelf 
to fearch the Abbey. ‘The man having heard the 
report of its being haunted, and_ being already 
very much alarmed at what had pafled, was not 
quite fo willing to enter into fuch fervice, and 
endeavoured to perfuadehis lord to wait for 
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the morning ; but this fuggeftion oniy ftimula- 
teddord Qakendale to begin the fearch, having 
workcd up his mind to the firm opinion, that 
he fhould find Laura. They each took a light, 
and proceeded through all the apartments j 
lord Oakendale with his fword drawn in his 
hand, fwearing.to murder the frit perfon he 
found, if they fhould endeavour to fereen Lau- 
ra from his pofleifion. He ligewile exhorted 
his fervant to be courageous, and to follow his 
example, 

The man flood greatly in need of thele ex- 
hrortations ; for as he tremblingly led the way, 
and cafried the lights, he expected to lofe his 
ienfes by the fight of fomc tremendous appari- 
tion; and when Lord Oakendale opened the 
rulty locks and creaking doors, he thought hi 
heart would have died within him. 

When they approached the room, in which 
was the trunk and fkeleton, lord’ Oakendale 
made a ftop.— [he gioomin*fs of its appearance; 
rendered doubly fo by the ftill dark hour of 
the night, had a momentary effect upon his re- 
folution ; but he refumed his cottrage; and fur- 
veyed the room. The fervant trembied, and 
feayceiy lifted up his eyes. They approached 
the trunk wherein the fkeleton was depoflited. 
Lord Ozkendale ordered his fervant to hit up 
the lid; and light had no foerer glanced 
upon the ghaftly figiire, than the man, drop- 
ping the lid from his hand, exclaimed, God 
preferve us! here is a dead man, bigger than a 
giant, with faucer eyes, and huge limbs 2 


! 
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‘s Ridjculous !” exclaimed his lord, at the 
fanie moment examining it himfelf, though not 
without feeling a chill at this relic of mortality ; 
and he was for a fiicment undetetmiied wheth- 
er. or notto proceed, when the idea ef Laura 
agdin renewed his courage, and he advanced 
tothe cloifter, and following the light carried 
by, the terrified fervant, atrived at the partition, 
which prefented neither a door, or any means 
of opening it, whatfoever. 

This circumitance ftrongly extited hi5 curi- 
ofity, and this aided by difappointment, brought 
him to a defperate pitch of refolution ; and ob- 
ferving the boards were but thin, he fet his 
whole force againft them, and, with a terrible 
erafh, they at once gave way. A confufed 
rumbling noife affailed his ears ; but how were 
all his fenfes fiffened with horror at the fizhe of 
a human body, apparently dead, bat fitting up- 
right in a coffin! 

Lord Oakeridale ftarted at the fight; the 
fword dropped from. his hand, and he ftood pe- 
trified with terror and amazement. _The fer- 
varit had fallen down, and early extinguifhed 
the light; and as lord Oakendale ftooped down 
to pteferve it, he fancied a cold hand ‘grafped 
him. His trembling legs fearce fupported hini 
from this feene ef terror! The fervant, was 
nearly deprived of his fenfes. His mafter af- 
fiited him io rife, and haftily turning towards 
the cloifter, they made the belt of their way 
through the apartments they had before fo mi- 
nutely examined, rufhed out of the Abbey, and 
alarmed the village ! 

The clock ftruck four, and fome. of the pea- 
fants were already rifing to their work; and 
feeing his lordihip, as they fuppofed making 
his efcape from the Abbey, they, concluding 
he had {eer fomething to terrify and alarm him, 
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by fome marvellous adventure; but his lordthip 
was inno humour te relate wonders. He order- 
ed hotfes to the cartiage, aud getting into it, 
beftowed fomcthing like a curfe upon Laura, the 
Abbey, and all the infernal fpirits that inhabit- 
ea if. 


In this diipofition he purfued bis way to 
London. Various were his conjectures during 
his journey , and he could form his ideas into 
no tyftem of probability as to the ftrange and 
unaccountable fights he had beheld at the Ab- 
bey. He refolved, indeed, tohave them thorough- 
ly inveitigated on fome future occafion ; but he 
never intended again to encounter them him-° 
iclf. He faffered great uneafinefs on account 
of Laura. He found he loved her with fincere 
affe€tion. Her idea dweit upon his heart with 





more uneafy fenfations than he had ever be- 
fore experienced, although his love for her was | 
neither founded upon efteem cr delicacy. But | 
he was a mere fenfualiit ; yet a fomething of ten- | 
der anxiety was combined with his patlion for | 
her. “ Where could the be, and to what evils and | 
fuiferings might fhe be expofed ?” Thefe were | 
intruding queftions that forced themfelves with 
compafkonate tendernefs, upon a heart but little 
alive to the fofter feelings cof humanity. In this 
ftate _ 2 will therefore leave him for the prefent; 
in order to give aug readers an account of fome 
other perionages who have as rct appeared but 
in the back ground of the hiftory. 

Lady Oakendale, of whom we have faid that 
fhe was the only ‘daughter of lord Wefthaven, 
and that her immenfe fortune was the only in- 
ducement lord Cakendaie had for making her 
his wife, was, 2s has been before related, by 
no means calculated to footh the brow of care, 
by which her lord was now oppreffed; on the 
contrary, they had conceived an averfion. bor- 
dering upon hatred for each other. But, in 





back to a very early period of her life. She 
was an only child, and had loft her mother 
when fhe was very young; and from that 
circumftance might date all her misfortunes, 
as fhe was configned to the care of a govern- 
efs, and other mercenary dependants, whofe 
chief obje& was to inculcate in her the idea of 
her own confequence, by continually reminding 
her of her great fortune fhe would in future 
poffefs, as well as the high rank the held in life. 


! 
| 
order to elucidate her*hiftory, we muft go | 
| 


After being trught the various accomplifh- 


ments neceflary fer her fituation, in fo fuper- | 


ficial’ a manner, that they could neither be 
an entertainment to others, nor any refource 
to herfelf, the found a void in her mind, 
which fhe would fometimes endeavour to fill 
up by attempts at fancy-work, or fome inge- 
nious device peculiar to the fex; but on thefe 
oceafions fhe was always informed, that fuch 
employments were by no means fit for her 
to engage in; and that there were people 
fufficient who would be glad to do fuci. lit- 
fle fervices for the gratuity which the had 
it fo amply in hea power to beftow. 


Thus was her mind (perhaps naturally good) 
withdrawn from every fource of inftruction 
or amufement, and left to the idle workings 
of phantaflic conceits, which will always, if 
not fubducd by rational amufements lead to 








an indolent laMitude totally deftrudtive of every 
moral and focial virtue. 

As foon as fhe was of an‘age to. appear at 
her father’s table, and be introduced by fome 
of his acquaintance to’ public places, ‘her whole 
mornings were {pent in trying on various caps, 
and other drefies; confulting her glafs, and 


_aflorting her ribbands and feathers to her com- 


plexion, and the colour. of her hair. Her per- 
fon. was neither handfome or otherwife; her 
fkin was fair, but het features were irregular 
and wanted animation; and fhe had acquired 
an air of hauteur, which, being unaccompa- 
nied by grace, bordered upon ill-hymour. 


. Lord Wefthaven, after the death of his wifes 
grew fond of drinking, and engaged in a dif- 
fipated way of life, neither confiitent with his 
age nor flation. He loved his daughter, as 
fomething very nearly allied to himfelf; but 
he took no pains to regulate her conduct, or 
to improve her underftanding. He frequenily 
brought men home to dinner, whofe free con- 
verfation was neither fuppreffed by her pre- 
fence, ner regulated by propriety ; and from 
thefe fhe heard toafts and fentiments by no 
means proper for her contemplation ; which 
gave her a beld affurance, but little confiltent 
with the delicacy of the feminine character. 


She was known to have an immenfe for- 
tune, and of courfe was addreffed by every 
man who withed to advance his own. . 


An officer in the guards, of the. name of 
Vincent, was the moit afliduous in -his attcen- 
tions to her ; and, indeed, for a time, kept 
all the reft at a diftance. He had an uncom- 
monly fine pexfon, and was fufliciently well 
fkilled in the fcience of fafhion and flattery 
to render himielf agreeable. He ftudied her 
difpofition with the niceft attention ; and, be- 
ing well aware that her father defigned her 
for a man of rank, having no pretenfions of 
that nature at that time, he was refolved to 


he had only to fecure her affeCtions as the 
prelude to the pofieihon of her fortune. 

She loved Vincent as a girl of her education 
and difpofition would naturally do, who was 
captivated by his perfon; and pleafed with his 
attentions. But fhe knew he could not intro- 
duce her into the rank in life her ambition led 
her to fuppofe fhe muft fill, and fhe could not 


‘endure the found of plain Mrs. Vincent ; yet 


the idea of a tender lover, encouraged in fecret, 
and met by ftratagem, enraptured her imagina- 
tion, and was fo confonant to her wifhes, that 
what fhe firft admitted as a charming amufe- 
ment for het leifure hours, bacame a ferious con- 
fideration, and in the end a fource of increafing 
mifery. 

It happened about this time that the earl of 
Oakendale was introduced to her by her father; 
and, after a few interviews, fhe was told to con- 
fider him as her lover and deftined hufband. 

Lord Oakendalewas a man whom Mifs Rains- 
ford might have liked, had not her heart been 
devoted to Vincent; yet the idea of being a 
countefg, with all the flattering appendages of 
a title, gave a preponderancy to the fcale of 
| grandeur, aud made her accept lord Oakendale’s 

propofals, and her father’s commands, without 
| any feeming reluctance. 


Meantime Vincent could not bear to lofe the 
golden prize, and have the mortification to be- 
hold, what he had thought fo well fectred to 
himfelf, given to another.. Thus fired with jea- 


thought to induce her to conieht to a clandef- 
tine marriage 5 but the idea that, in cafe of high 
refentment from her father, fhe might, inftead 
of a large portion, not bring him a fhilling, 
proved a too weighty confequence, and he durit 
not rifque fuch a chance, 

The next fuggeftion wote 4 more feafible af- 
pet. Miis Rainsford loved him paflionately, 
though he believed the loved title and fplendor 
better; the only way then to fupplant his rival, 


with him neceflary t6 favc her reputation, There 
were tender moments, in which Mifs Rains- 
ford’s prudence might yield to love, and pro- 
bable confequences might bring even the earl to 
folicit a marriage, to which, under no other 
circumftances, he would have confented. 


Having concerted this plén; not indeed the 
moft honourable one, but fuch as might well 
be expected from the nature of the parties con- 
cerned, he ftudied, at the next private inter- 
view, the moft infinuating addrefs, and the 
moft pathetic complaints. He knew the exact 
ftate of Mifs Rainsford’s heart, and upon what 
principle all her fentiments were guided. . He 
lameyted, in terms of defpair, his cruel and 
unmerited fate; he declared his love was found- 
ed upon the nobleft bafis, thet of affe€tion for 
her alone ; whilft lord Oakendale’s was merely 
for her fortune, without the {malleft particle of 
paflion for that enchanting perfon, which was 
the fole object of his adoration ; yet fuch was 
his regard, fuch his felf-denial, that he would 
renounce all hope, and yield her to his hated 
rival; whilft he tore himfelf away, never more 
to behold her, and fought, in the field of bat« 


| tle, that death which alone could releafe him 
fyesiant thofe that had; he therefore thought | 


from the mifery of his prefent fufferings. 


This was a language too perfuafive, and too 
powerful, for the tender feelings of Mifs Rains- 
ford. Charmed with fuch flattering delufions 
fhe could refufe nothing to fo fond and tev.der 
a lover; her melting heart acknowledged alt his 
influence, and fhe became his miftrefg. For 
awhile the ftolen enjoyments became fweeter 
by repetition; but what were the mortifying 
reflections fhe underwent, when a fhort time 
fhewed the effects of their illicit connexion. 


This was the boundary of Vincent’s withes, 
and he concluded his fortune made; yet fuch 
was the itrange and unnatural difpofition of 
Mifs Rainsford, whether ambition got the bet 
ter of all fofter ties, or from whatever caufe her 
mind was influenced, fhe no fooner difcovered 
her fituation than fhe coneccived a movtal aver 
fion to the author of her difgrace ; and, cons 
trary to all his expectations, and to his utter 
aftowifhment, fhe gave every encouragement 
to the match with lord Oakendale. Struck 
with averfion and difgu‘ to tle woman, who 
could be capable of acting fo contrary to deli- 
cacy and every ferhinine virtue, his heart recoil- 
Ped at the idea of a marriage with her, and he 
fecretly triumphed in the difgrace of his rival. 





(Continued in No. 13.) } 


loufy, and difappointed in his ambitious views, . 
he meditated mifchief and revenge. Firft he: 


and fecure his intereft, was to make 2 marriage © 
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